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SOME THOUGHTS ON IMMIGRATION 
RESTRICTION 

By Professor ROBERT DeC WARD 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

A survey of American literature on immigration during the past 
twenty-five years emphasizes certain general tendencies. 
There has been a singular failure on the part of many writers to 
appreciate the larger, more fundamental, more permanent relations 
of the problem. The immediate, the temporary, the individual 
aspects have been unduly emphasized. There have, of course, been 
outstanding exceptions to this broad statement : men of vision, who 
have labored earnestly to bring before their fellow-countrymen the 
far-reaching racial, economic, political and social relations of alien 
immigration. But, in the main, most of what has been written has 
not been constructive in the best sense of that term. In view of 
the present widespread discussion of immigration in our maga- 
zines, in Congress and in our daily newspapers, the writer of the 
present article has thought it worth while to consider briefly some 
of these larger aspects of the problem as they present themselves 
to his mind. There is danger that the public will be diverted from 
a really serious consideration of the question as a whole by having 
its attention constantly directed to the stories of individual hard- 
ship — mostly fictitious or exaggerated — which are being so assidu- 
ously fed to the daily press by influences which are opposed to 
all restriction. 

America's "Traditional" Immigration Policy 
In any discussion of immigration problems reference is sure to 
be made to our so-called "traditional policy" of providing an 
asylum and a haven of refuge for the poor and the oppressed of 
every land. There is a fundamental error in the popular concep- 
tion of this "tradition." 

The desire that there should be some restriction has existed 
from the very foundation of our Eepublic. "Washington questioned 
the advisability of immigration except of certain skilled mechanics. 
Jefferson expressed the wish that there were an ocean of fire be- 
tween this country and Europe, so that it might be impossible for 
any more immigrants to come here. The Hartford Convention, 
in 1812, proclaimed that "the stock population of these states is 
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amply sufficient to render this nation in due time sufficiently great 
and powerful." In spite of these early distinctly restrictionist 
views, it was, nevertheless, for generations a national ideal that 
America should be an asylum and a refuge. But it must be re- 
membered that immigration was then welcomed and encouraged 
because it was regarded as a source of national strength. The 
noble ideal of a refuge, open to all, had its roots in economic con- 
ditions far more than in any generous spirit of world philanthropy. 
The country was very sparsely settled. There was an abundance 
of free land. Labor was scarce. The number of immigrants was 
small. Nearly all of them were sturdy pioneers, of essentially 
homogeneous and readily assimilated stocks. 

In time this ideal inevitably came into conflict with changing 
economic and social conditions. In the face of cold, hard, present- 
day facts it has had to be abandoned. These facts are that the 
supply of public lands is exhausted; that acute labor problems 
have arisen ; that immigration has increased enormously and funda- 
mentally changed its character; that our cities are congested with 
aliens; that we have failed to assimilate them, and that large num- 
bers of mentally and physically unfit have come to our shores. 
Our so-called traditional policy began, in fact, to be abandoned 
almost fifty years ago, when Congress first put up the bars against 
certain classes of economically and morally undesirable aliens. It 
is now obvious that our "asylum" has become crowded with alien 
insane and alien feeble-minded; that our "refuge" is a peniten- 
tiary well filled with alien paupers and criminals. 

The un-American policy is not restriction but indiscriminate 
hospitality to immigrants. It is un-American for us to permit any 
such influx of alien immigrants as will make the process of assim- 
ilation and amalgamation of our foreign population any more 
difficult than it already is. It is for the best interests of the alien 
as well as of America that our immigrants should be numerically 
restricted and wisely and carefully selected. 

Our policy of admitting freely practically all who have wished 
to come has not only complicated our own problems, but has not 
helped the introduction of political, social, economic and educa- 
tional reforms abroad. Our idealists tell us that the "cream" and 
the "pick" of Europe has been coming here because it is discon- 
tented at home; because it wants political and religious and eco- 
nomic liberty ; because it wants education, and better living condi- 
tions, and democratic institutions. Have we in any way really 
helped the progress of these reforms by keeping the safety-valve of 
practically unlimited immigration open ? By allowing the discon- 
tented millions of Europe and of Asia to come here now, are we 
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likely to hasten, or to delay, the coming of political and social re- 
forms in Armenia, in Russia, in Turkey? Our duty as Americans, 
interested in the world-wide progress of education, of religious 
liberty, of democratic institutions, is not only to preserve our own 
institutions intact, but also to help the discontented millions of 
Europe and of Asia to shoulder their own responsibilities at home ; 
to work out there, for themselves, what our own forefathers worked 
out here, for us and for our children. Are men and women who 
are now leaving their own countries and their own problems be- 
hind, likely to be of any real assistance to us in the maintenance 
and development of American institutions? 

Fallacies of the "Melting-Pot" Idea 
"Never shall ye make the crab walk straight. Never shall ye 
make the sea urchin smooth." Thus, many centuries ago, Aristo- 
phanes set forth his view of the fallacy of the "Melting Pot." We 
have been proceeding on the theory that the United States could, 
in the great American melting pot, crystallize into a new, homo- 
geneous race, better and finer than has ever been known, the mil- 
lions of aliens, of all nations, habits and languages, who have 
flocked to us from every quarter of the globe. "We have thought 
that sending the alien children to school, teaching them English, 
giving them flag drills, and letting them recite the Gettysburg 
Address and read the Declaration of Independence, would make 
Americans of them almost overnight. Yet the laws which rule in 
the world of the lower animals obtain equally in the case of man. 
We can not make a heavy draught-horse into a trotter by keeping 
him in a racing stable. Nor can we make a race true to the old 
American type by any process of Americanization, essential as 
that undertaking is for creating better citizenship. It is distinctly 
the trend of modern biological discovery that heredity is, on the 
whole, far more important than environment in determining not 
only the physical but also the mental characteristics of man. Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, in an address before the recent Interna- 
tional Eugenics Congress said: "We are slowly awakening to the 
consciousness that education and environment do not funda- 
mentally alter racial values. . . . The true spirit of American 
democracy, that all men are born with equal rights and duties, 
has been confused with the political sophistry that all men are 
born with equal character and ability to govern themselves and 
others, and with the educational sophistry that education and en- 
vironment will offset the handicap of ancestry." 

What goes into the melting pot determines what shall come out 
of it. If we put into it sotuid, sturdy stock; akin to the pioneer 
breed which first peopled this country and founded its institutions ; 
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if these new stocks are not only sound physically but alert men- 
tally, then we shall develop a new race here, worthy to carry on 
the ideals and traditions of the founders of this country. But if 
the material fed into the melting pot is a polyglot assortment of 
nationalities, physically, mentally and morally below par, then 
there can be no hope of producing anything but an inferior race. 

It is often said that each of the different alien peoples coming 
here has something to contribute to American civilization; that 
we shall be the gainers, not the losers, in the long run. That many 
of our immigrants have something to contribute is true. But we 
want desirable additions to, and not inferior substitutes for the 
good we already have. There is nothing in biological discovery 
or principles which would lead us to hope that only the virtues of 
the races which are going to make up the future American will 
survive, and the vices be eliminated. In fact, the vices and the 
undesirable qualities are just as likely to survive as the virtues. 
We have, of late years, not been getting the best of Europe. 

The immigration question is usually discussed from its eco- 
nomic, its political, its industrial sides. Yet its racial aspects are 
infinitely more important. The character of the future American 
race is to be determined by the aliens who are landing on our 
shores day by day. As Dr. Lothrop Stoddard has stated the ease, 
"the admission of aliens should, indeed, be regarded just as sol- 
emnly as the begetting of our own children, for the racial effect is 
essentially the same." And Major General Leonard Wood 
summed up the Melting Pot problem clearly and briefly when he 
said : "The American cement has about all the sand it will stand." 

The statement of Aristophanes, above quoted, finds a parallel 
in the words of one of the best-known of modern writers on 
heredity, Professor Karl Pearson. "You can not change the 
leopard's spots, and you can not change bad stock to good. You 
may dilute it ; spread it over a wide area, spoiling good stock, but 
until it ceases to multiply it will not cease to be." 

Immigration and the Need op Labor 
A stock argument against immigration restriction is the "need 
of labor." Many, if not most, of the evils which have resulted 
from the enormous and practically unselected immigration of the 
past twenty-five years have been due to the reckless greed for 
"cheap labor" on the part of large industrial, railroad and 
mining "interests" in this country. These "interests" have set 
pocket book above patriotism. They have been regardless of every 
consideration other than that of speeding-up their factories, their 
railroad construction and their mine output. To those who realize 
that cheap foreign labor is often so cheap that it is dear at any 
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price; that it is usually, in the long run, socially and politically 
very expensive; that a tremendously rapid development of our 
country is by no means altogether desirable, and that every immi- 
grant is to play a part in the formation of the future American 
race, this matter of cheap alien labor presents wholly different 
aspects. 

As Dr. Madison Grant has recently said, if the only object 
sought is a quick development of our country ; if within a genera- 
tion we want to exploit all our natural resources ; to have huge in- 
dustrial plants at every turn; to build railroads and highways 
paralleling and criss-crossing each other in a fine-meshed network, 
then it is doubtless true that a huge supply of cheap foreign labor 
will be needed. But is this "need of labor" any adequate reason 
for admitting aliens by the wholesale, without giving any thought 
to the question whether they are going to be intelligent, law-abiding, 
constructive citizens? Any industrial triumph; any phenomenal 
exploitation of our resources; any remarkable accomplishment in 
the development of transportation which can be achieved only by 
means of such labor, will eventually be paid for with a price which 
will involve political and racial disaster. 

The vital question is not how fast can we possibly develop this 
country, but how best can we develop it. We have been assuming 
that we could safely admit as many immigrants as can be indus- 
trially assimilated; as can, somehow or other, scrape up a living 
here, or, failing that, can be supported by our charitable organ- 
izations. But the real questions are : how many can be politically 
assimilated ; how many can be thoroughly Americanized ; and what 
sort of contribution are they likely to make in the development of 
our future race? The need of more "hands" to do our labor has 
been dinned into our ears for decades. "Hands across the sea" 
are the cheapest, so we have been importing them. Let us not 
forget that we are importing not "hands" alone but bodies and 
hereditary tendencies also. It is of vital consequence that the 
quality of these human beings who come to us from other lands 
should be of the best, so that they shall not injure but improve 
our stock. Every day that passes witnesses the landing on our 
shores of aliens whose coming here is absolutely certain to result 
in a deterioration of the mental and physical standards of the 
American race of the future. 

There are doubtless many who, like the present writer, are not 
employers of labor, nor daily wage-earners, nor economists, who 
may, nevertheless, have certain views on this matter which are 
entitled to consideration. To those who belong to this group the 
question arises whether any American industry which can not 
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prosper without a constant supply of cheap foreign labor is really- 
worth preserving in a country which boasts of the high standards 
of living of its wage-earners and the high character of its citizen- 
ship. For any indispensable work which can be done by relatively 
low-grade and unintelligent men and women there would be a 
sufficient supply of labor from the natural increase of those who are 
already residents of this country. Somewhat higher wages would 
probably have to be paid in certain cases and for a while, but if 
the price were too high, American inventive ingenuity would very 
soon solve the difficulty by means of labor-saving machinery. If a 
"cheap" man becomes too expensive, machinery inevitably takes 
his place. It would doubtless be far better and safer for the United 
States to enter upon a period of slower industrial development, 
with a labor supply recruited from the loins of its own population 
and from a carefully sifted and limited foreign immigration, than 
to drive ahead at its previous speed, with its industrial develop- 
ment stimulated by means which will inevitably result in a lower- 
ing of our political and racial standards. Furthermore, it is gen- 
erally agreed even among anti-restrictionists that the majority of 
aliens now coming in are unfitted, by training or temperament, 
for common labor. 

The late General Francis A. Walker laid emphasis upon one 
point which deserves mention, again and again, when the argu- 
ment is made that we need cheap labor to do certain disagreeable 
and degrading jobs. No job, said General "Walker, is too cheap 
or too mean for a self-respecting man to do. In the early days 
all our work was done by Americans, and none of it was neglected 
on the ground that it was degrading. The same thing is true in 
many of our country districts to-day, wherever there are native 
Americans who depend on themselves to do the necessary daily 
task. It was not until ignorant and unskilled aliens began to come 
in in considerable numbers, and took up the lower grades of un- 
skilled labor, that these jobs began to be considered beneath the 
dignity of self-respecting Americans. 

"Will Distribution of Immigrants Solve Our Difficulties? 

Anti-restrictionists wilfully, and some restrictionists ignorant- 
ly, argue that a better distribution of our immigrants will solve 
our problem of assimilation. The difficulty, it is claimed, is not 
that there are too many aliens but that they do not go to the right 
places. Our arriving immigrants naturally flock to the large 
cities, where their compatriots are already congregated, and where 
rough construction work and odd jobs are more easily found. 
Much is said about the need of farm labor, yet even if many thou- 
sands of aliens were actually distributed where there is a lack of 
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farm laborers, the majority of them would not be effective. What 
our great farming districts need is highly intelligent labor, skilled 
in American farming methods, and able to manage modern agri- 
cultural machinery. Ignorant, unskilled, non-English-speaking 
foreigners, who know little beyond the use of a primitive hoe, are 
not wanted. 

It is significant that at the last annual session of the Farmers' 
National Congress, with delegates from over thirty states in attend- 
ance, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed to the proposed diversion and 
distribution of aliens over the farming districts until immigration is rigidly 
restricted, numerically or otherwise. 

In a recent issue of the Southern Textile Bulletin, emphatic 
protest was made against the importation of foreign textile labor 
into the South. "We do not counsel violence," the paper says, 
"but if violence is necessary to rid our mills of these foreigners, 
it were better to have violence now than to see our operatives 
forced to live and work alongside a disreputable foreign element. ' ' 

In his able and timely article, "Throwing away our Birth- 
right," in the North American Review for February, 1922, Mr. 
William Eoscoe Thayer states that "all attempts to distribute im- 
migrants according to certain localities have thus far failed." 
The case is cited of a serious effort made some twenty years ago 
by the Italian Ambassador to the United States, Baron Mayor des 
Planches, to plant colonies of Italians in the Southern States. 
The scheme was unsuccessful. Two other specific instances of at- 
tempted distribution come to mind. One is the case of the im- 
portation of a shipload of picked immigrants by the State of South 
Carolina, every one of whom had disappeared within a few months. 
The other is that of the more recent importation of Mexican labor- 
ers into the Southwest during the war. These aliens were ad- 
mitted under special conditions to do certain agricultural work, 
and were later to return to their own country. Most of these men 
also disappeared and could not be sent home again. In other 
words, while it may in certain cases be possible to distribute aliens, 
the matter of keeping them where they are sent is a wholly differ- 
ent matter. In the final analysis, on however large a scale it may 
be carried out, and however effective it may seem to be, distribu- 
tion, as President Roosevelt put it in one of his messages to Con- 
gress, "is a palliative, not a cure." It can never solve our immi- 
gration problems. 



